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Ceylon and the Colombo Plan 


After nearly five hundred years of European rule 
under three successive Empires,* Ceylon became a 
free and self-governing Dominion in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations on February 4, 1948. With this 
political achievement, Ceylon once again took its 
proud place among the independent nations of the 
world, with the future destinies of its eight million 
people once more in their own hands. 

But such national independence in this part of the 
world should not be viewed too narrowly today—not 
as just another political event in Ceylon’s long and 
turbulent history, nor as just another incident in 
Britain’s colonial history in the East. Rather, should 
it be viewed as an integral part of today’s new and 
much larger Resurgent Asia movement. In its re- 
birth, Ceylon was preceded briefly in time by its 
Commonwealth neighbors of India, Pakistan, and 
Burma, and was followed shortly by the Dutch colony 
of Indonesia. 

Thus, under the slightly delayed impact of two 
world wars and an emerging socio-economic en- 
lightenment, large parts of the old European Empire 
structures in Southeast Asia gave way to a new “re- 
gional bloc” of freedom, forging a chain of sovereign 
nation-states along almost the entire southern rim of 
Asia, and giving independence, self-rule, and hope to 

* Portuguese, Dutch, and British. 


another 600 million people, about one-quarter of 
the world’s total population. 

However, such national emancipation as Ceylon 
and its neighbors have won in Asia is but a short first 
step in their long hard struggle ahead. A battle with 
the multiple and complex problems of independence 
—political, social, and economic—now confronts these 
new nations in today’s troubled world. The first 
problem is to guard their newly won political free- 
doms against pressures and intrigues from outside. 
The second is to go forward from their political free- 
doms to new and fuller economic freedoms, and even- 
tually to gain complete emancipation for their people. 
The security and independence of these new nations 
cannot be preserved by political actions alone, they 
must unite to protect themselves, and also unite to 
develop their resources of men and materials. 

Ceylon has a potentially important role to play in 
this new community of Resurgent Asia. As a small 
island nation, with no special vested interests and no 
suspicion of expansionist desires, Ceylon can bring 
to the counsels of Southeast Asia an invaluable de- 
tachment and objectivity. The fact that the first call 
for an Asian Conference of Prime Ministers ever to 
convene in this region came from Ceylon’s Prime 
Minister, is strong and concrete evidence of the meas- 
ure of leadership which it can contribute. At this 
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Colombo Conterence sat the Prime Ministers of the 
five Southeast Asian countries: India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Indonesia, and Ceylon, the newly independ- 
ent countries which have since come to be known as 
the Colombo Powers. Ceylon can thus play a mediat- 
ing and unifying role among its neighbors, and pos- 
sibly even more so between this region as a whole and 
the rest of the world—a spokesman for Southeast 
Asia’s millions. 

Situated as Ceylon is at the crossroads of the stra- 
tegic Indian Ocean area, historical seat of an ancient 
Eastern culture, and fountainhead of the great 
Buddhist religion, it is still a small country among 
giant neighbors. About one-fiftieth the size of India, 
in both area and population, Ceylon is little more 
than an island dot on the world map. ‘Two-thirds of 
its tear-drop-shaped area is a low-lying ring of coastal 
plains, which surround the island’s rugged central 
core of hills and mountains. Its tropical climate varies 
but little from season to season; the continuous year- 
round warmths of the coastal plains contrast only 
slightly with the pleasant coolnesses of the hills and 
mountains. The northern and eastern two-thirds of 
Ceylon, which has less than 75 inches of rainfall a 
year, is considered a dry zone, compared with the 
southwestern quadrant, the wet zone, which has 100 
or more inches. Ceylon’s natural vegetation and to- 
day’s agricultural activities reflect, with their con- 
siderable variations, the range of relief and rainfall 
combinations over the island. Heavy forests clothe 
the mountain sides, but merge into jungles and park- 
like grasses on the lowlands, which give way to semi- 
desert shrubs and barren wastes in several small 
coastal areas. 

Like the other parts of Southeast Asia, Ceylon is 
an underdeveloped country with a rapidly increasing 
population dependent upon a predominantly agri- 
cultural economy. Although most of the eight million 
people are employed as agriculturists, they produce 
little more than a third of their daily foodstuff re- 
quirements. The remaining two-thirds they must buy 
from other countries. ‘Two-thirds of their rice and 
most of their wheat flour, meat, sugar, and curry 
stuffs come from other parts of the world—mostly 
from other countries of Asia. And the exchange com- 
modities with which Ceylon pays for these vital im- 
ports are largely the commercial plantation cash crops 
of the island—tea, rubber, and coconuts. These export 
commodities flow not in direct exchange for the food- 
stuffs, but, rather, into the highly competitive inter- 


national markets beyond Asia, where demands for 
such commodities often fluctuate violently in times 
of international stress. 

Ceylon’s present land use pattern clearly explains 
the reasons for the nation’s food deficiency, while 
at the same time history suggests the possibilities for 
remedy. Of the nation’s total land area of about 
16,000,000 acres, fully sixty per cent is not now 
economically available for agricultural use. This is 
largely due to various physical limitations of the land 
itself. Of the remaining 40 per cent, only a little more 
than one-half is actually cultivated, and plantation 
cash crops occupy much larger acreages than do sub- 
sistence food crops. ‘Thus the scant half acre of culti- 
vated land per person available to Ceylon’s people 
actually dwindles to a pitifully inadequate one-fifth 
acre under subsistence food crops. 

However, there are large areas of undeveloped 
cultivable lands, nearly equal to the present lands 
under food crops, which could be put to work to help 
alleviate the dangerous food dependence on foreign 
countries. About two million acres of these unde- 
veloped lands lie within the eastern dry zone, now 
abandoned and untouched for many centuries by the 
Ceylonese farmer. History reveals that the ancient 
kingdom of Ceylon flourished for long periods on self- 
sufficient peasant economies based largely upon irri- 
gated agriculture within this same dry zone. How- 
ever, gradual economic decline set in there long ago, 
probably at first as a result of repeated invasions from 
the neighboring subcontinent and consequent dis- 
ruption of the intricate irrigation systems, and later 
through a gradual metamorphosis of the island’s peas- 
ant economy into commercial agriculture which con- 
centrated in the southwestern wet zone under foreign 
influences. These commercial developments, first 
under the Dutch, were mostly coffee, but later under 
the British, tea, rubber, and coconuts dominated the 
scene as they do today. These plantation cash crops, 
intended solely for export, have long contributed 
greatly to the wealth of the country, but at the same 
time they have also contributed to a deficiency in the 
production of subsistence foodstuffs. The country’s 
increasing purchasing power abroad, through the sale 
of these crops, made it possible to import a greater 
share of the food and other items needed, and con- 
sequently did not encourage home production, either 
in subsistence agriculture or manufactures. 

With the rebirth of Asia’s independent countries, 
each with its individual problems, has come the 
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popular free-world cry for a better life for their mil- 
lions—food, shelter, and security. 

This challenge has been recognized and taken up 
by Southeast Asia itself, with the bold, sincere, and 


unstinted aid of many powerful nations of the rest of 
the free world. The first major concrete answer to this 
challenge came in 1950 in the form of the Colombo 
Plan for Cooperative Economic Development of 
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South and South-East Asia, which promises to be the 
world’s largest program of regional economic de- 
velopment. 

The Colombo Plan is not a grandiose, complexly 
integrated, super-plan designed by outside powers, 
to be imposed upon the countries of Southeast Asia 
from afar. Quite by contrast, it is a composite of the 
several national six-year development plans, drawn 
up by the governments of the individual Southeast 
Asian countries themselves, in full view of the needs 
and possibilities of their own areas, resources, and 
peoples. These individual development plans show a 
surprising parallel of urgency in problems common to 
all countries throughout the region. They reflect 
conditions of marked shortages of foodstuffs, manu- 
factured goods, and power resources, as well as poorly 
developed facilities of transportation, communica- 
tions, health, housing, education, and other social 
needs. 

The Colombo Plan was first conceived and is con- 
tinuing to develop and operate upon the basic prin- 
ciple of international cooperation—the economically 
advanced countries outside the region offer material 
assistance to those within Southeast Asia, and, as the 
latter's economies develop, they offer assistance to one 
another. The Colombo Plan promises to strengthen 
political freedom in this strategic part of Asia by in- 
creasing economic independence—through agricul- 
tural expansion, industrial development, and_ in- 
creased social services. 

The original members of the Colombo Plan were 
all within the British Commonwealth: Ceylon, India, 
Pakistan, Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo, and 
Sarawak as recipient countries in the Southeast Asia 
region, together with Australia, Canada, New Zea- 
land, and the United Kingdom as donor countries 
outside the region. ‘The United States joined the Plan 
as a donor in 1951, while all nonmember countries of 
Southeast Asia were invited to participate in the Plan 
on equal terms with the original members. Several of 
these have since joined: Burma, Indonesia, Nepal, 
Cambodia, Laos, Viet Nam, Thailand, and the Philip- 
pines as recipients, and late in 1954 Japan also joined 
as a donor nation. In truth, the Colombo Plan has 
now become a real master plan for the human and 
economic salvation of millions of people in Southeast 
Asia. 


Like Ceylon, all of the countries in the region are 
predominantly agricultural in character, and most of 
them export raw materials and primary products to 


each other and to the Western World. Ceylon exports 
tea, rubber, and coconuts; India tea and manganese; 
Pakistan jute and cotton; Burma rice and timber; 
Indonesia rubber and oil; Malaya rubber and tin; 
thus all play an important part in the larger world 
economy. ‘These key products have long flowed into 
the great trade arteries of the world—largely to 
Europe and the United States in exchange for manu- 
factured goods which Southeast Asia does not yet 
produce. Fluctuations in world prices of Southeast 
Asia’s exports, or the manufactured goods imported 
from abroad, keep the economies of the Southeast 
Asian countries in a constant state of flux, not far re- 
moved from human and economic starvation. 

Quite logically, then, some of these recipient na- 
tions of the Colombo Plan aim at some degree of diver- 
sification, by more judicious blendings of their “age- 
old” agricultural products with “new” but limited 
industrial orders designed to broaden the bases of 
their national economies. Experience has shown in 
the industrial West that there is little hope of con- 
tinuous expansion in agricultural endeavors if sur- 
plus labor on the land is not siphoned off into other 
activities such as industry and national services. Con- 
sequently, the Colombo Plan is fostering some varied 
industrial development in addition to the much 
larger agricultural projects, as rapidly as possible in 
most of the countries. Ceylon proposes to develop 
various light manufactures such as vegetable oils, 
plywood, textiles, sugar, tea chests, and cement, which 
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use local raw materials and also require considerable 
human labor. And some of the other countries of the 
region likewise plan to carry on limited industrial 
development along the primary line of light manu- 
factures. But the key to such industrial developments 
in Southeast Asia, as in Europe and the United States, 
is availability of cheap power and fuel resources. Coal 
and oil are not available in Ceylon, a situation un- 
fortunately typical of much of the region, but most of 
Southeast Asia’s countries can obtain power and fuel 
in limited quantities by harnessing their numerous 
river systems. 

In Ceylon, as in most other countries of the region, 
many of the various plans and projects for agri- 
cultural, industrial, and other developments have 
been at least partly completed and have already be- 
gun to pay dividends. Ceylon has opened up 40,000 
acres of new irrigated crop lands and is reclaiming 
more at the rate of several thousand acres a year 
through various colonization schemes. And it is esti- 
mated that thousands of other acres in the island have 
been planted with seed paddy since 1950, thus helping 
further in the battle for greater food production, 
while similar progress has been achieved in expand- 
ing the cultivation of subsidiary food crops. A scheme 
for improving Colombo harbor is well under way, 
with new alongside quays nearing completion. The 


road building program includes plans for improving 
some 11,000 miles of roads, and the construction of 
several new bridges and the replacement of many 
others. Ceylon, and most of the other Colombo Plan 
countries in the region are also providing for social 
welfare in their programs in the form of better 
housing, education, and health assistance. The pro- 
blems stagger the imagination, yet work is going 
ahead in all these fields in all countries of the region. 

The total money costs of Colombo Plan develop- 
ments in Southeast Asia, for the six-year period to 
1957, is estimated to be considerably more than 10 
billion dollars. Of these vast estimated expenditures, 
about half was actually spent by the end of 1954, of 
which something less than 20 per cent had been 
contributed in the form of Grant Aid by the major 
donor member countries of the United States, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the United 
Kingdom; the much larger portion was supplied by 
the Southeast Asian countries themselves from their 
own resources. Of the total Grant Aid assistance of 
more than three-quarters of a billion dollars gifted 
by the various donor nations, by half way time in 
1954, United States assistance represented slightly 
more than 65 per cent of the total given by all donor 
countries combined. Grant Aid assistance is that 
which is not to be repaid by the recipient countries 
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